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SOME PROBLEMS OF POPULATION GROWTH.* 
By E. Dana Dtjrand. 



The greatest phenomenon of recent times is the present 
European war. That war is, in considerable measure, the 
outgrowth of present or anticipated pressure of population 
upon means of subsistence. The problems which are most 
seriously engaging the attention of the present federal admin- 
istration are the maintenance of our rights as a neutral nation, 
the increase of armament, the expansion of export trade, and 
the improvement of rural credit facilities. All four of these 
problems arise largely from population growth. Though 
economists and sociologists very generally recognize that in- 
crease in population brings serious problems in its train, the 
same is by no means true of the great majority of the American 
people. Even though little that is new can be said on the 
subject, its vital character makes repetition and emphasis 
from time to time desirable. 

One of the most striking features of modern history has 
been the rapid increase in the numbers of the white race, 
or what may be called the European stock. The white pop- 
ulation of the earth approximately trebled during the nine- 
teenth century. In Europe itself the increase has been great, 
but there has been an enormous overflow into other continents. 
Most of all has the European stock found room for expansion 
in the United States. But elsewhere in the Americas, in 
Australia, in South Africa, and in North Asia, it has also set- 
tled in considerable numbers. No equal period of time ever 

* Presidential address at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Assaciation, Washington! 
D. C, December 28, 1915. 
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witnessed such an amazing rate of population growth on such a 
large scale. 

This phenomenon of the expansion of the world's white 
population has been the more remarkable because there 
occurred at the same time a marked advance in the stand- 
ards of living of that population. Instead of feeling a grow- 
ing pressure of numbers on natural resources, the European 
stock enjoyed increasing abundance for the average man. 
Prosperity reigned. People grew to laugh at the gloomy 
forebodings of Malthus as to the effects of population growth. 
But the past offers no guarantee for the future in this respect. 
The coincidence of enormous increase in numbers with a rising 
standard of living was due in part to rapid progress in methods 
of production both in agriculture and in other industries, but 
in at least equal measure it was attributable to that geographi- 
cal expansion to which reference has been made. Obviously 
such geographical expansion must ultimately find its limit. 
Already, in fact, the point has been reached where further 
geographical expansion meets with increasing difficulty. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, a large part of 
the fertile temperate regions of the earth was still virtually 
unoccupied. Discovery and improvements in transportation 
brought enormous rich areas suddenly into the service of the 
European stock. Hundreds of millions of acres of excellent 
land in the United States, in Canada, in the Argentine, and else- 
where were brought into cultivation by European settlers and 
their descendants. This new land for the most part was quite 
as productive as the best of Europe itself. Geographical ex- 
pansion of agricultural production for a long time involved 
no descent to inferior lands with consequent diminishing re- 
turns to labor. 

Within the most recent years, however, the extension of 
agricultural areas has begun to invade less eligible fields. The 
temperate regions of the globe, within which only has the 
white race found it possible to live in large numbers, offer no 
further prospect of such magnificent additions to agricultural 
resources as took place during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

It is true that there are in the temperate zone enormous areas 
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of land which are but thinly populated, which are as yet un- 
used or but slightly used for agricultural production. The 
areas in which there is any considerable density of population 
are but a small fraction of the total land surface of the earth 
or even of the land surface of the temperate regions. But the 
great bulk of these undeveloped lands is seriously handicapped 
in one way or another. There are vast regions which are 
entirely desert and only a small fraction of which can ever 
be reclaimed by irrigation. Other great regions are too moun- 
tainous or rocky ever to contribute greatly to agricultural pro- 
duction. There remain, to be sure, hundreds, if not thousands, 
of millions of acres which are more capable of agricultural use, 
but for the most part even these are decidedly inferior to the 
better parts of Europe and America. They suffer from partial 
aridity, from cold, from lack of drainage, from poverty of soil, 
or from unfavorable configuration. Very little of the un- 
occupied area of the temperate zone can be compared for a 
moment with the splendid Mississippi valley, for example. 
Broadly speaking, in that zone labor of a given grade of effi- 
ciency will hereafter produce less per man with each further 
geographical extension of agriculture. Moreover, apart from 
the question of production, the comfort of human life in these 
areas remaining for settlement will in general be much lower 
than in present regions of large population. 

Consider for a moment the characteristics of some of the 
largest temperate areas which remain undeveloped. First 
of all, the United States. Only one fourth of the total land 
area of this country is under cultivation, and less than half 
is in farms at all. Nevertheless, the unused or slightly used 
lands are either permanently deficient in some of the qualities 
essential to the best agricultural results, or they require great 
investment of capital to make them satisfactory agents of 
production. In fact, such geographical extension of agri- 
culture as has taken place in this country in the last decade 
or two has for the most part been under distinctly unfavorable 
conditions. 

From 1900 to 1910, 64,000,000 acres were added to the im- 
proved farm land of the United States — an increase of 15 per 
cent. Of this total, 54,000,000 acres, or fully five sixths, were 
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west of the 95th meridian; that is, west of the first tier of 
states on the further side of the Mississippi river. The great 
bulk of this new uncultivated land was in fact west of the 100th 
meridian. That meridian marks substantially the limit of 
normal humidity. West of it, irrigation or dry farming is in 
most cases necessary to make land productive. Irrigation, 
save in a few favored localities, requires very heavy investment 
of capital; the results of the more recent projects have not 
been altogether encouraging. Dry farming gives far less yield 
per acre per year and usually less production per man than 
farming under conditions of normal rainfall. The increase 
of our agricultural production through geographical extension 
during recent years has been accomplished only at increasing 
unit cost. 

Much is expected of the enormous area of Canada. Great 
areas in the west and in the north of that country can un- 
questionably be brought under cultivation. But in much of 
this territory the rainfall is not sufficient to assure the regular 
production of good crops, and in most of it the cold is a serious 
handicap both to production and to comfortable living. The 
life of the farmer in a region where for months the days are 
exceedingly short and the cold intense — often falling to 40 
or 50 degrees below zero — can hardly be considered a thing of 
joy. Even more unfavorable are the conditions in the vast 
unsettled areas of Siberia. Turning to the southern hemis- 
phere we find a great proportion of Argentina, of South Africa 
and of Australia cursed with drouth. In fact, it is evident 
that, were there anywhere in the temperate regions large areas 
of good land still available for settlement, the people of the 
United States would scarcely be extending their agriculture 
into regions so ineligible as those where lie the greater part of 
the recent additions to our own cultivated area. 

Another evidence of the fact that high grade agricultural 
lands are no longer readily being added to the world's use is 
found in the great advance in the prices of farm products and 
of farm lands, particularly in the United States. Grounds 
appear for the suspicion that in the last decade or two the 
standard of living of the working classes in this country, other 
than the farm owners themselves, has ceased to rise, if it has 
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not actually fallen, and that this change in tendency is due 
essentially to the filling up of our territory. Everywhere we 
hear bitter complaints of the high cost of living. By this 
is meant, of course, higher cost of living, decreased buying 
power of income. Prices have advanced rapidly, but advance 
in prices per se does not mean higher cost of living. It is un- 
equal advance for different classes of commodities, or disparity 
between increase of wages and that of commodity prices, which 
gives real ground for dissatisfaction. The general advance in 
prices has been due primarily to the increased production of 
gold. The general tendency of wages and salaries to lag behind 
commodity prices when the supply of money is augmented, is 
the source of much of the higher cost of living. But no small 
part of it, at least in the United States, is due to the fact that 
agricultural products have risen faster in price than other 
products. 

The accompanying table brings out the situation. The 
figures represent average index numbers of wholesale prices, 
duly weighted, for 1912 and 1913, the base in each case being 
the average prices for 1890 to 1899. The year 1914, in which 
prices of farm products were much higher still, is not used be- 
cause of the possibly abnormal conditions due to the war. 
The data are compiled from the latest bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on wholesale prices, in which the methods 
of computation have been revised and made more scientific. 

Under the heading, "farm products," in this table are in- 
cluded a number not so classed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics itself but which are placed by it in the group of food 
products. These include eggs, beans, milk, rice, onions, and 
potatoes, — wholly unmanufactured products of strictly farm 
origin, — and also butter, cheese, prunes, currants, and rai- 
sins, which, though in a sense manufactured articles, have 
been subjected to but slight change and that often on the farm 
itself. Most of the articles classed as farm products in this 
table are used directly or indirectly as human food, but a few, 
such as cotton, hides, and hay, are used for clothing or other 
purposes. 

The remaining articles classed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as food products have been divided into two groups: 
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the first includes manufactured articles derived from the prod- 
ucts of domestic agriculture, such as flour, bread, meat; 
the second includes fish, mineral food substances, and imported 
food products, — sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, etc. 

Average Index Numbers for 1912-13; Average Prices of 
1890-99 Equal 100. 

Group. Index. 

Farm products, raw or very slightly manufactured 158 

Manufactured foods from domestic farm products 142 

Other foods (mineral, fish, or imported) 101 

Cloths and clothing 120 

Fuel and lighting 139 

Metals and metal products 113 

Lumber and building materials 149 

Drugs and chemicals Ill 

House furnishing goods 90 

Miscellaneous 118 

All commodities 137 

This table shows a far greater price advance for domestic 
farm products than for most other classes of commodities. 
Their average price for 1912 and 1913 was 58 per cent, higher 
than the average for 1890-1899. For manufactured foods 
derived from domestic farm products, the increase was 42 per 
cent. As might be expected from the rapid exhaustion of 
our aboriginal forests, the increase for the group of lumber and 
building materials approaches that for farm products. 

Confirmation of this great advance in the prices of farm 
products in the United States is afforded by the Census of 
1910. According to the reports of the farmers themselves, the 
average increase in the prices of their crops, duly weighted, 
was no less than 66 per cent, between 1899 and 1909. 

A comparison of the movement of wages with that of retail 
prices of food yields similar results. Such a comparison can 
be made only with difficulty; but Dr. I. M. Rubinow, in a 
recent careful analysis of the data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has reached the conclusion that in the short period 
from 1907 to 1912 the purchasing power of an hour's wages, 
expressed in cost of foods, decreased about 10 per cent., and 
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that for a considerable number of years before 1907 there had 
been no advance in such purchasing power.* 

The extraordinary advance in the prices of farm products 
has naturally caused a still greater advance in the price of 
land itself. Anticipating still further increases in earning 
capacity, holders of land have marked up its price by leaps 
and bounds. From 1900 to 1910 the average value of farm 
land per acre in the United States as a whole advanced by no 
less than 108 per cent. In some of the best agricultural 
states like Illinois and Iowa, farm land values rose even more 
rapidly. 

No doubt to use the extraordinary relative advance in prices 
of agricultural products and of land in the United States since 
the nineties as a measure of the increase in pressure of popula- 
tion on agricultural resources in the area of European settle- 
ment generally, would involve exaggeration. The middle 
nineties were years of abnormally low prices for farm products 
in this country. The imperfect data available for European 
countries show much less disparity in movement between the 
prices of agricultural and those of other commodities than the 
data for the United States. However, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts in this country in recent years are not merely higher than 
during the nineties; they are the highest — reckoned in gold — 
ever known. Moreover, whatever may have been the move- 
ment of prices elsewhere and whatever the increase in the 
production of agricultural staples in the world as a whole, the 
filling up of the lands of the United States and the rapid ad- 
vance in prices of agricultural products here can scarcely fail 
to indicate the near approach of a time when, for the world in 
general, pressure of population on agricultural resources can 
no longer find ready relief in geographical expansion. The 
United States represents a large fraction of the temperate 
zone and conditions here cannot but reflect themselves else- 
where. 

Thus far, in discussing the future geographical expansion of 
agriculture, reference has been made only to the temperate 
zone. While a considerable part of the tropical zone is desert, 

* Since this aidress was delivered, Prof. H. P. Fairchild has shown with a considerable degree of con- 
clusiveness that the purchasing pjwer of wages in this country was m higher in 1908 than in 1890. 
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there are large areas which are fertile and capable of great 
agricultural production. Tropical Asia and Oceania are 
densely peopled, — so densely, in fact, that they have often 
suffered from famine, — but the tropical regions of America 
and Africa are sparsely settled. The question arises, there- 
fore, whether a large further expansion of the white popula- 
tion of the world may not find its food supply in these regions. 

It is a well known fact that hitherto the white race has found 
the climate of the tropics an all but complete bar to permanent 
residence. The inhabitants of the tropics consist almost 
exclusively of colored races or of persons of mixed blood. Save- 
only in Asia and some of the adjacent islands, these colored 
inhabitants of the tropics have, whether by reason of the de- 
pressing influence of the climate or otherwise, failed to develop 
much efficiency or to subdue in any appreciable degree the 
exuberant forces of nature. 

It is conceivable that scientific progress and large investment 
of capital may enable the white race so to modify conditions 
in the tropics as to permit its members to dwell there in large 
numbers. The clearing of forests and the drainage of lands 
would much mitigate the injurious effect of the tropic heat. 
Could a large population of intelligent people maintain its 
efficiency in the now thinly settled tropics, it could unquestion- 
ably make them produce abundantly. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that the difficulties are great and that, at 
least for a long time to come, the prospects of such white set- 
tlement of the tropics are scarcely promising. 

It has been suggested by some that the solution of the prob- 
lem of utilizing the fertile tropics is to be found in developing 
there a large colored population under the direction and super- 
vision of the whites. The success of the Dutch in the manage- 
ment of Java is often cited as an evidence of the possibilities 
of large production through colored labor in the tropics gener- 
ally. In order that such a colored population should work 
assiduously and produce a surplus for exportation to the tem- 
perate zone, something more or less approaching slavery 
would apparently be necessary. Labor in Java is virtually 
compulsory, though of course it is free from the abuses of 
complete enslavement. The white race can scarcely look 
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forward with entire satisfaction to the prospect of having its 
increase in numbers depend upon the exploitation of colored 
peoples in the tropical zone. 

We must conclude, then, that geographical expansion of 
agriculture in the future, whether in the temperate or the 
tropical regions of the earth, is likely to confront far greater 
difficulties than during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and that such difficulties will constantly become more 
serious. 

It is urged, however, that scientific progress will permit a 
great increase in agricultural production and thereby furnish 
the means for a continuance of the growth of population. No 
doubt much is to be expected from scientific progress. It will 
help to render available lands which are now unsuited to ef- 
ficient agriculture. It will do much to increase the yield per 
acre of lands already in use. Moreover, the improvement in 
productive processes in non-agricultural industries may, by 
setting free labor to turn to the soil, serve to increase the out- 
put of food. 

But have we any right to assume that such progress will be 
sufficiently rapid to permit population to grow at the present 
rate and still advance its standard of living? Is it not usually 
the case that the earlier inventions and discoveries in science, 
art, and industry are relatively more important economically 
than the later? Can scientific seed selection and plant breed- 
ing, proper rotation of crops, efficient maintenance of soil 
fertility, or all the other improvements in agricultural methods 
which are now being studied and inculcated accomplish more 
for agriculture in a given length of time than did the introduc- 
tion of horse drawn and automatic machinery for planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting crops during the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 

We are sometimes misled into undue optimism as to the 
possibilities of agriculture by knowledge of the fact that in 
certain parts of the world enormously greater yields per acre 
are obtained than is the case elsewhere. We know, for instance, 
that the yields of the standard grains are twice as high in 
western Europe as in the United States or Canada or Argentina. 
We know that in China and Japan the cultivation of a single 
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acre often supports a family. We are too likely to overlook 
the fact that a large part of the excess in productivity is due 
to greater application of labor and only a much smaller part, 
if any, to superior methods. The output of each tiller of the 
soil is usually less in regions where the production per acre 
is high than where it is low. Intensive agriculture constantly 
bumps up against the law of decreasing returns. 

It may be, of course, that the improvement in methods of 
production will be not slower but faster in the future than in 
the past. We have, however, no right to assume that such 
will be the case. A nation, like an individual family, is rash 
which multiplies its numbers in the blind confidence that "the 
Lord will provide." It is easily possible for population to 
outstrip agricultural production. Should the area of European 
settlement ever become as densely inhabited as China or India, 
it could hardly fail to mean a much lower standard of living 
than we now enjoy. 

If a continuance of the present rate of population growth of 
the European stock as a whole portends the possibility of 
lower living standards, how much more must this be true of 
countries already so densely populated that they must rely on 
other lands for much of the necessaries of life? Several Euro- 
pean countries have reached this stage. Further growth in 
their population with maintenance of present living standards 
is possible only by increasing dependence on imported foods 
and raw materials. 

A large part of the enormous increase in international trade 
in recent decades has been due to the exchange of manufactured 
products of such countries for the raw products of less densely 
settled regions. The great economic problem of England, 
Germany, Belgium, and even France is usually expressed as 
the problem of finding markets for their surplus manufactures. 
This is but a euphemistic manner of saying that their problem 
is to find outside sources of food and other essentials. The 
search for those to whom to sell is really the search for those 
from whom to buy. 

If present rates of population growth continue, other coun- 
tries must one by one be added to the ranks of those dependent 
on outside sources for necessaries of life. This process of 
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building up population on the strength of resources somewhere 
else cannot go on forever. When enough nations have come 
to rely on the outside world for means of subsistence, there 
will be no outside world. There is danger that the end of the 
rope may be reached with a certain degree of suddenness. 

From what lands can any great increase in supplies of food 
and other necessaries for the leading manufacturing countries 
be expected? Certainly not from the already overcrowded 
countries like India or China. For some time to come the 
more thinly settled regions, despite the handicaps under which 
most of them suffer, will doubtless have increasing surpluses 
of agricultural products to export. But these regions are 
rapidly filling up. Sooner or later they will require most if 
not all of their agricultural products to support their own 
population. Increasingly, moreover, they will come to man- 
ufacture their own more advanced commodities and there 
will be a consequent reduction in the demand for imports 
of manufactured articles. Indeed, the capitalists of the great 
industrial nations are themselves hastening the extinction of 
export markets by investing capital in factories and other 
industrial enterprises in the more thinly settled countries as 
well as in countries like China and India. Some day the 
great manufacturing countries are likely to be thrown back 
upon their own agricultural resources — resources which could 
not even support their present population without a serious 
decline in the standard of living. 

The increasing dependence of certain nations on outside 
sources of food and other necessaries is a fertile seed of in- 
ternational discord. It is largely because of such dependence 
that England and Germany are today grappling in desperate 
conflict. A nation that is primarily devoted to manufactures 
and that can maintain its standard of living only by exporting 
them largely in exchange for food and materials naturally 
seeks to secure to itself exclusive sources of supply or, in the 
more common phrase, exclusive markets for its products. It 
looks with jealousy and fear upon the growth of the trade of 
another industrial nation with such sources of supply. Pres- 
sure of population in a crowded nation results in constant and 
strenuous efforts to control markets. It is all but inevitable 
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that this industrial and commercial struggle should ultimately 
result in war. 

Nations which find themselves dependent on outside sources 
for necessaries of life are naturally disposed toward great 
armaments. The navy of England, the army of Germany, 
represent the effort to protect their sources of supply. They 
result from the desire to permit a steady increase in population 
without a fall in the standard of living. Indeed, there is a 
vicious circle in the policy of these nations. Germany, for 
example, wishes greater population that she may have more 
.soldiers; she wishes more soldiers that she may expand her 
foreign trade and her territory; she wishes more foreign trade 
and more territory to support an increasing population. The 
sphere of woman, says the German Kaiser, is expressed in the 
four K's, — Kiiche, Kleider, Kirche, and Kinder, — with em- 
phasis on the Kinder. 

In the dependence of England and Germany on the outside 
world lies, too, the explanation of those violations of previously 
established principles of international law which have aroused 
such bitter complaint from our own country and other neu- 
trals in the present war. In days when each belligerent was 
.able to provide itself from within with food and necessaries 
of civilian life, it was natural that the list of contraband should 
be confined essentially to' articles designed primarily for mili- 
tary use. No important effect on the results of the war could 
be secured by a wider extension of the list of contraband. 
Now conditions have so changed that to shut off sources of 
supply for an entire population may mean victory over the 
enemy. Under these circumstances belligerents can scarcely 
be expected to refrain from seeking that object or from adopt- 
ing hitherto unaccustomed and unsanctioned means to ac- 
complish it. The old rules of international law are hardly 
likely to be obeyed when the whole economic situation of 
belligerents is new. 

The United States is already approaching the gateway of 
the path which England and Germany are treading. She is 
becoming primarily a manufacturing nation. 

The great decline in our exports of agricultural products 
and the great increase in our exports of manufactures are 
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striking evidences of the change that is going on. Prior to 
1900 we had been exporting over one third of our wheat crop. 
For the three years ending 1912, the proportion was less than 
one eighth. American fresh beef, which had furnished a large 
fraction of the consumption of the United Kingdom at the 
beginning of the present century, wholly disappeared from 
foreign markets only a decade later. The exportation of 
cured meats fell off greatly. In the last two or three years 
the United States has itself been importing considerable quanti- 
ties of fresh meat from Argentina. It is true that during 1914 
and 1915 exceptionally favorable weather conditions resulted 
in very large grain crops in this country and that our exports 
of agricultural products, stimulated by the unusual demand, 
have again increased greatly. There is, however, no reason 
to suppose that this condition will continue. 

Meantime our rapidly increasing population has devoted 
itself more and more to elaborative industries. Our exports 
of manufactures have increased by leaps and bounds. Most 
Americans boast of these changes. The American politician 
has become accustomed to gauge the progress of the nation by 
the growth of manufactures and of exports of manufactures. 
Up to a certain point it was in fact an advantage to our country 
to develop in this direction. So long as growth in manu- 
factures served to free us from dependence on older nations 
for the more advanced commodities, so long as it served to 
increase the variety and raise the quality of articles of con- 
sumption, it was most beneficial. So long as expansion in 
export trade served to bring us a greater range of imports and 
to place at our service things which our own land is incapable 
of producing, that expansion was advantageous. 

But that which is up to a certain limit a gain may become 
an injury when once the limit is passed. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when we shall find it necessary to export 
manufactured commodities in order, to supply ourselves with 
those very essentials of life which we have been accustomed 
to produce in abundance. If population in the United States 
continues to increase at the present rate and continues, as at 
present, to devote itself more and more to manufacturing 
industries, we shall soon become dependent on the outside 

2 
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world in the sense in which England and Germany are depend- 
ent. We shall be threatened as they are threatened with a 
decline in the standard of living due to the possibility, if not 
the probability, of the drying up of outside sources of supply. 
We shall be drawn into trade conflicts which will threaten our 
peace. We shall feel forced to maintain great armaments. 

Our statesmen are already turning their attention toward 
policies which indicate a sense of impending pressure of popu- 
lation on agricultural resources. They are beginning to talk 
of the necessity of finding wider markets for our manufactured 
products if labor is to be kept steadily employed. We are 
urged to take advantage of the disturbance of the foreign trade 
of the warring nations to strengthen our grip on the markets of 
South America, of Africa, of Asia. Various measures of govern- 
mental aid in the extension of markets and in the transporta- 
tion of products to them have been taken or are now under 
consideration. It is being urged that combinations and trusts 
which in internal business would be unlawful should be per- 
mitted and even fostered for export business. 

I am not quarreling with any of these policies. I am merely 
urging that we give serious consideration to the conditions 
and tendencies which lie back of them. If we cannot change 
the direction in which we are going, we should at least know 
what that direction is. We should not pride ourselves in 
pursuing a path which leads into danger. 

The disastrous effects of overcrowding of population are 
not likely, under the institutions and laws existing in our coun- 
try and in most other countries of European settlement, to be 
equally felt by all classes in the community. On the contrary, 
as long as natural resources are allowed to remain without re- 
striction in private ownership, growth of population tends 
greatly to increase the disparity of wealth. It plays into the 
hands of owners of land and other natural resources. It is 
those that have no share in the ownership of resources whose 
standard of living is threatened. It is a familiar truism that 
increase of population creates economic rent, monopoly value, 
unearned increment. 

In the early days of the single tax agitation in the United 
States stress was laid chiefly upon the injustice of leaving in 
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private hands the unearned increment of urban land, of mineral 
land, of water power, of railroads, and of similar forms of 
property. It was maintained that the greater part of the value 
of agricultural land, at least in the United States and countries 
of similar character, was not inherent in the land itself, but 
was a creation of the labor and capital of the farmers which 
should, according to these exponents of the doctrine, be free 
from taxation. Within the last decade or two this situation 
has changed. Economic rent for farm land in huge amount 
has emerged in the United States. A new agricultural problem 
has arisen as the direct result of growth of population. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the extraordinary increase 
in land values in the United States in recent years. Without 
increasing in any way his labor or his investment of capital, 
without adding in the slightest to the quantity of products 
raised, the owner of farm land in the better agricultural sec- 
tions might see his income rise immensely by reason of the 
advance in the prices of agricultural products. 

Fortunately in this country the great bulk of the agricultural 
land is held by relatively small owners and five eighths 
of it by those who actually till the soil. The enormous un- 
earned increment of land value has thus been widely distrib- 
uted. Yet to the still more numerous landless class it is no 
great comfort that several millions have shared in that 
increment. 

A certain amount of the increment of land value may properly 
enough in a new country be allowed to go to the pioneers and 
their immediate offspring. It is a fitting reward for initiative, 
compensation for hardship, stimulus to development. But 
in many parts of the United States the time has already arrived 
when justice to the landless classes demands that a large part 
of any future increment in the value of farm land should, by 
taxation or otherwise, be taken for general public use. Con- 
fiscation of values already existing would doubtless cause 
undue hardship and be unjust to recent purchasers, but further 
increments in the value of already valuable lands should no 
longer go to any single class. 

A result of the unearned increment of farm land in the 
United States is that a rapidly increasing proportion of the 
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land is no longer cultivated by owners. Tenancy has assumed 
large proportions and is steadily advancing. So long as farm 
land commanded but little economic rent the owner, unless his 
tract was decidedly large, had to contribute his own manage- 
ment and physical labor to obtain a living from it. Today in 
many cases he can afford to live in idleness, to reap what others 
sow and tend. 

The figures as to tenancy are familiar enough. In the 
United States as a whole 26 per cent, of the farms were operated 
by tenants in 1880, 28 per cent, in 1890, 35 per cent, in 1900, 
and 37 per cent, in 1910. Even more significant, however, 
are the data for the northern sections of the country. The 
problem of tenancy in the South, profoundly serious as it is, 
is in part a relic of slavery days. In the East North Central 
division, the proportion of tenant farms increased from 20 
per cent, in 1880 to 27 per cent, in 1910; in the West North 
Central, from 20 per cent, to 31 per cent. These are our best 
agricultural sections. In Illinois and Iowa, the banner farming 
states, tenants in 1910 formed 41 and 38 per cent., respectively, 
of the farm operators. In one Illinois county out of five more 
than half of the farms are tenant farms. 

While in a good many cases present farm tenants are sons or 
sons-in-law of retired farm owners and may themselves later 
become owners, nevertheless a distinct tenant class is rapidly 
developing. The tenancy problem is essentially the result 
of population growth. 

It is in no small measure the increase of tenancy that has 
given rise to the present agitation for better facilities of rural 
credit. Except in newer and poorer agricultural sections, 
farm owners already enjoy reasonably satisfactory conditions 
of credit. They can borrow all they want at fairly moderate 
interest rates. It is very commonly stated that the real prob- 
lem in the better agricultural sections is to devise means by 
which the tenant, the hired farm laborer, the immigrant, or the 
city dweller can obtain enough credit, at sufficiently low rates, 
to enable him to acquire and equip land. 

Unfortunately in large parts of our country no such means 
can be devised, for the problem is only half a credit problem. 
The most ideal credit facilities would not alone suffice to 
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enable the landless to buy high grade land. The price of 
the land is too high and will remain too high so long as 
the unearned increment goes to the owner. Anticipating 
further advance in the price of farm products, the owner 
of agricultural land holds it at a figure such that its 
present output at present prices must necessarily be insuf- 
ficient to give living wages to the farm operator and a normal 
rate of interest on the value of the. land. It is very generally 
the case that the present earning capacity of the higher priced 
lands is only 2 or 3 per cent, of the value at which they are 
held. The farm owner capitalizes the present earning capacity 
at say 5 or 6 per cent, and then doubles the capitalization in 
anticipation of future advance in earning capacity. The 
poor man cannot afford to be a land speculator. He cannot 
buy and wait for an advance in earning capacity. He must 
pay interest on the cost of his land out of current earnings. 
Better credit facilities alone would do little to help him. 

In fact a probable result of a material reduction in interest 
rates on land loans would be further to advance the price of 
farm land. Owners would very likely capitalize earning capac- 
ity on the basis of the lower rate. The landless man would 
therefore be substantially in the same position as before. It 
was not without reason that the National Conference on Rural 
Credit held at Chicago in December, 1915, included in its 
resolutions a recommendation that, in connection with any 
new system of rural credit, steps should be taken to prevent 
it from causing further advance in land values and inuring to 
the benefit of land speculators. 

Unless we properly attack the problem of unearned incre- 
ment a further increase in farm tenancy in the United States 
is bound to occur. Not only so but it is highly probable that 
the ownership of farm land will become increasingly concen- 
trated and the economic rent more and more go to limited 
numbers of persons. It has ever been the case that monopoly 
values tend to be absorbed by the relatively few. When our 
multimillionaires come to realize the possibilities of unearned 
gain through farm land ownership, they will more and more 
seek control over such land, and their enormous resources will 
enable them to acquire wide reaching control. 
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Only passing reference may be made to the effects of increase 
of population in creating other forms of unearned increment. 
In the last decade or two there has been in the United States 
an immense addition to the value of urban land; of deposits 
of iron ore, anthracite coal, the better grades of bituminous 
coal, petroleum, copper, and other minerals; of water powers, 
forests, and similar limited natural resources. The great 
bulk of this unearned increment of value has been permitted 
to remain in private hands, and unfortunately in a very much 
smaller number of hands than in the case of farm land. Fur- 
ther additions to the value of these resources are bound to 
occur with further growth of population. 

In the case of railroads and to some extent in the case of 
other public service enterprises, public regulation has checked 
materially the unearned increment due to population growth 
or, to put it more accurately, has taken that unearned incre- 
ment in whole or in part for the public generally. Charges 
have been reduced or have been prevented from advancing 
in proportion to increase in operating expenses due to the gen- 
erally higher level of prices and wages. Had there been no 
such rise in operating expenses, the railroads, for example, 
would, on the basis of an unchanged level of rates, have seen 
their profits enormously swelled during the past 15 or 20 years. 
The volume of traffic has grown very much more rapidly than 
the additions to investment. The more or less accidental fact 
of general advance in the level of prices and wages has enabled 
the people to absorb the unearned increment of the railroad 
business merely by holding rates substantially to the previous 
level. 

It seems' to me of fundamental importance that we in the 
United States should radically change our attitude toward 
growth of population. So long as we had vast resources 
scarcely scratched, rapid growth in population was eminently 
desirable. The scattered settlers in a new and rich country 
find their well-being distinctly promoted by the growth of 
numbers. But the pride in population growth and the desire 
for it engendered by such primitive conditions tend to persist 
after the conditions have utterly changed, and undoubtedly 
exercise a considerable influence in actually stimulating in- 
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crease in population. Further growth at the present rate 
threatens to lower our standard of living, to increase our de- 
pendence on other lands, and to widen the already perilously 
wide gulf between rich and poor. 

The rate of growth of population tends to adjust itself to 
resources. Where population is already overcrowded and the 
standard of living low, famine and disease must increase. In a 
population with a high standard of living a voluntary restric- 
tion of the birth rate tends to take place whenever pressure 
on resources is felt. Indeed, such restriction of birth rate 
may be practiced with deliberate intent actually to raise the 
standard of living. 

Jn this country this salutary tendency is, unfortunately, 
checked in some measure by that unreasoning pride in popula- 
tion growth to which reference has been made. Too often, 
moreover, both here and elsewhere, it is opposed by rulers and 
by leaders of thought and sentiment. The underlying motive 
of those who favor a high birth rate is usually the desire to 
increase military strength. Sometimes it finds support on 
supposed religious or ethical grounds. Sometimes the prop- 
aganda for a high birth rate is directed only to the middle 
and upper classes, who do, in fact, too often restrict their num- 
bers unduly. The trouble is that those for whom the incite- 
ment to multiply is not intended are more apt to be influenced 
than those at whom it is aimed. Indeed, the danger of undue 
population growth lies largely in lack of prudence in respect 
to birth rate on the part of the poorer and less intelligent 
classes in the community. The effect of a high birth rate 
among such classes in increasing population is less subject to 
check by a high death rate in advanced countries than in 
semi-civilized countries. Our modern feeling of sympathy 
and our public and private donations for relieving distress pro- 
tect the less prudent against the consequences of their multipli- 
cation in numbers. 

In our own country the natural growth of population is 
greatly augmented by immigration. Had there been no im- 
migration from 1900 to 1910 our population would have in- 
creased about 14 per cent. As it was, it increased 21 per cent. 
Immigration accounted for one third of the addition to our 
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numbers. Moreover, of the natural increase in the population 
a disproportionate share was attributable to the presence 
of the foreign born, of earlier migration. With their lower 
standard of living they have larger families than the older 
native stock. 

If the admission of multitudes of foreigners to our shores 
served to relieve the pressure of population in the countries 
whence they came, we might at least congratulate ourselves 
upon a philanthropic action in opening wide our doors. As a 
matter of fact, it seems likely that the possibility of sending 
surplus population elsewhere tends to stimulate the birth rate 
in those countries. The policy of the United States and of 
various other nations in failing to restrict immigration, or 
even encouraging it, probably increases the rate of population 
growth in the world as a whole. However that may be, it 
is hard to be patient with those who believe that further large 
immigration will be beneficial to our own country. We no 
longer have a great over-plus of unused resources clamoring 
for development. It is principally into the manufacturing 
industries that present day immigrants are entering. Hardly 
an eighth of the foreign born added to our population during 
the last census decade went upon the land; the great bulk of 
them crowded into our cities. The flood of immigration is 
simply hastening the time when we shall become dependent on 
the outside world for the very means of subsistence, when our 
standard of living will fall, when we shall be forceed into milita- 
rism, when the masses of our people will be virtually the serfs 
of the few owners of natural resources. 



